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and that complaints had been frequendy made of the improper conduct and
behaviour in other respects of masters and mistresses towards such poor
apprentices. It is Ordered and... earnesdy recommended that in every case
where the assent of two justices is necessary to the binding out any child...
that the two magistrates be present and acting together as by law intended at
the time of such binding and that they require the attendance of the master
and apprentice before them at the same time, and that the magistrates do make
a strict inquiry ... into the situation in life and circumstances of the person
proposing to take such apprentice and that they satisfy themselves by proper
inquiries of the fitness of such person to provide for and maintain such
apprentices with sufficient and proper meat, drink and clothing, and to teach
and instruct such apprentice in his business and that such person is in all
other respects fit and proper to be entrusted with the care and instruction of
such apprentice,95
This shows that the magistrates of the police offices or public offices
were alive to the evils to be guarded against. Unfortunately, irrespon-
sible justices could usually be found to sign indentures without investi-
jgation, as is shown by the report of the Committee of 1815 on London
parish apprentices sent to the manufacturing districts.96 The Act of 1816
was intended to remedy this, and probably did remedy it
The increase in knowledge and in compassion which had resulted in
legislation had also brought about administrative reforms. Experience
had taught that much care was necessary in the choice of a master for
poor children. The Quakers had long given special care to the selection
of masters and mistresses, some responsible member of the Monthly
Meeting being deputed to inquire into the suitability of each applicant
for an apprentice;97 In the latter part of the century it was usual in the
better-managed London parishes for the standing orders made under
local Acts to make special regulations for the apprenticing of parish
children. Whatever shortcomings there may have been in practice, it
was no longer the admitted policy to make the cheapest bargain for the
parish regardless of the child. Such an order as that of the St Pancras
open vestry in 1722 was out of date: 'Ordered that Mr Batt, Upper
Churchwarden, should bind out William Lucas apprentice to what
person or business he shall think most proper, and to make as cheap a
bargain for putting him out as he can.*98 Several parishes by their local
Acts had taken the work of finding masters fojr die children out of the
hands of the churchwardens and overseers and given it to the Cover-